GATEWAY   TO   GREATNESS
than their predecessors.   They possessed cattle, they farmed and
they grew corn.   Other Mediterraneans followed them.
The Phoenicians were a remarkable people.   The date of their
arrival in the Peninsula has not been established, but, by 1200 B.C.,
they were tr^i^g ^ a big way at Cadiz.   Phoenician stock is to
be found in Portugal at Caparica, at Peniche, at Ovar and elsewhere
along its Atlantic  sea-board.   The Phoenicians  were   the first
intermediaries, miners and navigators who came from a small but
fertile stretch of coastal country stretching northwards from Tyre.
Mineral wealth was their target and no danger seemed to them to
be too great if they were rewarded by the discovery of gold and
silver.   In search of gold they penetrated the Arabian Desert and
examined the cliffs of the Red Sea and the Ethiopian coast. Their
ships were to be found in the Indian Ocean and in the Atlantic,
and at one period the Tyrian flag floated simultaneously on die
coast of Britain and the shores of Ceylon.   They gave the world
of the west its first knowledge of the alphabet, of astronomy,
of reckoning and weights and measures.   They were pantheists and,
like the early Lusitanians, the first " Portuguese," they worshipped
the forces of nature and believed in the guiding influence of the
sun, the moon and the planets.   There is still a trace of undefined
pantheism in the Portuguese of to-day.
Phoenician maritime enterprise coincided with the decline and
fall of the Egyptian Empire in 1380 B.C. Colonies were planted
everywhere in the Mediterranean and from small exporters of the
wares of the Egyptians and the Assyrians they became either manu-
facturers or carriers of everything that was prized or sought after,
above all Tyrian purple, a luxury indispensable to the pomp of
sacerdotal and imperial ceremonial: " Wealth poured into their
coffers". Their sailors either settled in or traded with Sicily,
Rhodes, Cyprus, Malta, Sardinia and Elba. Reaching the
Peninsula they joined the west with the east.
Phoenician policy was governed by profit. In dealing with
primitive peoples they stole or bartered. In more civilised countries
they traded. From the eleventh to the eighth centuries B.C. their
influence on the Mediterranean area, and hence on the later develop-
ment of civilisation, was remarkable and out of all proportion to
tkir numbers. Their industries produced glass, purple and ivory,
and by applied art the traditional wares of Egypt and Babylon.
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